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PLANT GROUP REPORT 


... Dick Southcombe 


Pat and Bill Murphy who are 
members of the FNC of Ballarat 
have taken a keen interest in what is 
now known as the Enfield State Park 
for many years and especially since 
the severe fire which started from an 
unextinguished picnicker's fire on a 
total fire ban day in February 1995. 


Initially they visited the area weekly 
to observe, record and photograph 
the natural regeneration process. It 
was this ever-amazing feature of the 
Australian bushland that they spoke 
about at our July meeting. 


The first signs of life-after-fire 
occurred in three weeks when 
shoots from  epicormic buds 
appeared on roadside eucalypts. By 
April, green swords were abundant, 
Broad-leaved Peppermint 
Eucalyptus dives seedlings 
appeared, colourful new growth from 
dormant trunk buds was obvious on 
all eucalypt species, Wallaby 
grasses Danthonia sps. and 
Tussock grasses Poa sps. were 
sprouting. The Enfield Grevillea 
Grevilea bedggoodiana were 
shooting from root stock, Small 
Grasstrees Xanthorrhoea minor 
were greening and the orchids 
Parson's Bands Eriochillus 
cucullatus and Tiny Greenhood 


. Pterostylis parviflora were flowering. 


Ten bird species were observed in 
May. 


Various fungi appeared July to 
September and peak flowering 
occurred during October when 
Milkmaids, Yam Daisies, 
Everlastings, Yellow Stars, Pink 
Fingers and Scented Leek Orchids 
were prominent. Grasstrees, 
Bluebells, Common Apple-berries, 
Short-lid Leek Orchids and Red 


Beard Orchids flowered in 
November. 
Seedlings of wetland plants 


emerged in January, Silver Banksia 
in March, Prickly Broom-heath, 
Myrtle Wattle, Enfield Grevillea and 
Golden Bush-pea in April, Trailing 
Goodenia and Australian Indigo 
were in full bud in June. A colourful 
display is assured when we visit the 
Enfield State Park for our club 
excursion next weekend. 

O 


Plant Group... 


August Meeting 
A Members’ Night 


Please bring many specimens of 
plants which you would like to 
know more about OR interesting 
plants which you can speak about, 
photographs which will prompt 
discussion and your BOOKS. 


A multiple “Plant of the Month” 
session. 


O 


September Meeting... 


Clive Minton will tell us about his 
participation . in the largest 
scientific expedition to the 
Russian arctic in May-June 1994. 


The group travelled by icebreaker 
and helicopters across the north 
coast of Siberia from west to east. 


He will speak to us about the 
birds, especially nesting waders 
and the effect on the bird 
population by the “three yearly 
predator-prey cycle” of the 
lemmings. 

O 


The Inquisition... 


The President hauled me up 
before a small group of members 
last week to face your criticisms of 
the magazine. 


It was actually a very friendly affair 


.and as a result there are a few 


changes, most noticeably the 
inside front and back covers. 


We would like to thank all 
members who passed on their 
ideas. You can be sure that every 
idea was considered, some were 
taken up and some will come 
later. 


The subject is now closed 
publicly, however your thoughts 
are always welcome and may be 
passed on to Barry Lingham, 
Claire McCormick or me. 


O 
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BIODIVERSITY GROUP 


... Ade Foster 


Our last two Bio-diversity group 
meetings have been perfect 
illustrations of the reason for the 
name of our group. 


The June meeting focused on fungi, 
and began with a slide show of some 
very interesting species. Thanks to 
Gordon McCarthy for the use of his 
beautiful slides. Specimens brought 
in by members were examined, 
dissected and discussed. This year 
has been a remarkable one for fungi 
and a good cross section of the local 
species was available. 


The July meeting by contrast looked 
at the animals which inhabit the mud 
exposed at low-tide in our area. 
Samples were collected on the day 
from Thompson's’ Creek at 
Breamlea, the Barwon at 
Sheepwash and the boat-ramp and 
from the saltmarsh at St. Leonard's. 
No special effort was made to gain 
samples swarming with life. A 
random shovel full was taken at 
various points and added to the 
buckets. 


Several interesting worms, molluscs 
and crabs were found, with the 
Thompson's Creek samples yielding 
most of the specimens. A great time 
was had playing in the mud! 


As usual there were specimens from 
outside the topic of the night and two 
microscopes were given a thorough 
work-out. 


The group meetings have been very 
well attended recently with several 
new faces, and the return of some 
familiar ones. Contact Dennis 
Greenwell or Les Barrow if you 
would like to be a part of the Bio- 
diversity group. 

O 


EXCURSION NOTICE 
. .. Lerderderg Gorge 


Diana Primrose has her own 
centrefold this month as she seeks 
to entice you into the depths of the 
gorge and the dizzy heights. 
See page 6. 

O 
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August 


... With Joe Hubbard 


Close Encounters; Scented 
Sundews; Antiphonal Duets; 
Hop Goodenia; Latham's Snipe; 
Pond-Life A-Stirring; Wattles; 
Painted Ladies; Bird Watching 
Hot Spots. 


Close Encounters. 
How to enliven a grey winter's day? 
Let me indulge myself by telling you! 


Chasing a burst of winter sun in mid- 
July, we stopped at the carpark just 
over the Queen's Park bridge 
intending to walk downstream right. 
On arrival, the cars side mirrors 
were assailed by a lovely Superb 
Fairy-wren. from touching distance 
we were able to feast our eyes upon 
his beautiful plumage - such a bright 
blue! Another car - repeat 
performance. 


These are common birds along the 
river and should commence nesting 
activities now. Later, watch for the 
extended family group which helps 
with the raising of the young. 


Next day, 14/7/96, whilst checking 
the washing, | looked through it and 
there on the other side was a male 
Golden Whistler. Resplendent in 
yellow and black, he was perched 
between the socks and the vest. 


On that Barwon River walk, 13.7.96, 
we saw a White-browed Scrubwren, 
firetails, a water-rat swimming across 
the river, a Nankeen Kestrel and 
heard mistletobirds. Something else 
to look for! 


Scented Sundews. 

Those small, white, apple blossoms 
you come across on the ground, are 
the flowers of Drosera whittakeri the 
widespread Scented Sundew. This 
is another one of those flowers which 
evokes the feeling of seasonal 
change. 


Its white flowers are set against a flat 
rosette of leaves which can be green, 
bronze or red. If you can get your 
nose close to one - Sniff! 


Other species which you may find 
flowering now are the Climbing 
Sundew, Pale Sundew and Tall 
Sundew. Like the Scented, they are 
carnivorous. 


Antiphonal Duets 

From this month, all activities in 
our local bird world seem to be 
directed towards staking out a 
territory, advertising the fact, 
keeping intruders out, attracting a 
mate, nest building and feeding 
the off-spring. Sound familiar? 


Song is much to the fore and this 
gives you the opportunity to 
observe a couple of the more 
common species in full voice. 


The Red Wattlebird has a duet - 
the female gargling and the male 
responding with harsh croaks. 
Bliss! 


On the other hand, the Magpie- 
lark (building its mud nest right 
now), has a delightful duet. [ is 
sometimes performed when 
perched, with wings beating, 
which can be followed by an aerial 
pas de deux with synchronised 
song and wing beats. 


Hop Goodenia 

Goodenia ovata is a small to 
medium shrub which is doing well 
alongside the bike track at 
Jerringot. When you next check 
out our nature reserve (soon!), it 
should be covered in many small 
bright yellow flowers. It is a very 
good coloniser as is evident by the 
number of young plants. 


Latham's Snipe 

As a bonus to your Jerringot 
excursion you might be the first to 
see the return of this shy wader. 


Their arrival from far-off Japan is 


something to wonder at and 
celebrate. 


Pond Life A-Stirring 

In late August | have noted 
Damsel Flies in our garden. 
These are like small dragon-flies. 
When at rest, the Damsel Fly (not 
in all cases) folds its wings along 
its body whereas the dragonfly 
holds its wings stiffly out. 


Both these insects spend their 
"childhood" in a pond emerging as 
adults. 


Wattles (Parade continued) 
There are at least 11 species of 
wattle flowering in the greater 
Geelong area during this month. 


A couple of the more obvious ones 
are the Golden Acacia pycantha and 
the one not to have close encounters 
with, Prickly Moses Acacia 
verticillata. 


The Golden Wattle can be anything 
up to a small tree in size, with broad 
leaves and lovely golden balls. 


Prickly Moses is a shrubby 2-6 
metres, prickly with pale yellow, 
fluffy, soft flower spikes. 


Watch out for Painted Ladies 
These brown butterflies can be found 
in bushland and urban gardens. 


Birdwatching Hot Spots 

These areas were mentioned with 
some enthusiasm at the Bird Group 
meeting. 


The ironbark plantations in the You 
Yangs; Hospital Swamp via Lake 
Road off Barwon Heads Road; 
Ironbark Basin, Port Addis. 

O 


One of the hottest... 


How fortunate we are to have such 
an oasis as the Ironbark Basin. 


From the observations this month 
you can see that Barry Lingham had 
a great time there. His writing on the 
observation form when he saw the 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeater exudes 
high emotion and is hardly legible. 


Some of the flowering trees have 
almost a carpet of blossom caused 
by the feeding birds. Very large 
flocks of honeyeaters are moving 
through at this time. 


As well as watching the tree 
canopies however, you must also 
watch the ground for the signs are 
there that spring is not so far away. 


Under one tree on the Jarosite Track 
there are over forty greenhoods . 


As well, there is the heath and a few 
correa, the Love Creeper is in flower 
but only short as yet, the Horny 
Cone-bush, sundews galore and the 
Running Postman has started. 


There were two very early Rusty 
Greenhoods, Pterostylis rufa. 


I forgot the yellow and orange fungi. 


Try the Rim Track and upper Jarosite 
Track if short of time....... or puff. O 
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BIRD GROUP REPORT 


... Barry Lingham 


23 July 1996 


Our guest speaker for the meeting 
was Dale Tonkinson, a local biologist 
who recently completed a trip to 
China. Dale was sponsored by the 
ACF to become involved with a 
project designed to help train some 
Chinese people in the identification, 
handling and measurement of 
migratory waders. 


Dale's adventure began in March 
with a flight to Hong Kong where he 
met representatives from the World 
Wildlife Fund for Nature. Whilst in 
Hong Kong, Dale noted many 
interesting birds including Asian 
Curlew, Spotted Redshank, Pied 
Avocet and Osprey. 


The next leg in the journey was to 
the famous port city of Shanghai, 
located at the mouth of the mighty 
Yangtze River. From there, it was a 
short ferry ride to Chong Ming Dao, 
the largest island in the Yangtze 
delta. The island is about 70 Km 
long and 14 Km wide, but it is 
continually growing, as land is 
reclaimed by building sea walls and 
then used for aquaculture or 
farming. 


Effectively, the island is one huge 
mudflat. The 350 thousand people 
who live there are mainly involved in 
primary industry but a fledgling 
tourist trade is being encouraged. 


The mystery of the migration route of 
waders from Australia has been 
slowly discovered from banding 
programs over the past decade or 
so. It is now established that the 
majority of the birds congregate at 
Broome before heading off to South 
East Asia. Recovery of birds banded 
in Australia on the island suggested 
that this may be an important site on 
the migration path to Northern 
Siberia. The island has been listed 
as an important wetland under the 
RAMSAR agreement. 


Some amazing facts about the flight 
of the waders is now becoming 
apparent. One Great Knot banded 
at Broome was recaptured on the 


island only five days later. This 
meant that this bird had covered 
the 5500 Km journey non stop 
from Australia to China - an 
astonishing feat. 


A Great Knot achieves a body 
weight of about 350 gram after the 
summer season in Australia. By 
the time they reach China they 
may weigh as little as 130 gram, 
having burned up all their body fat 
plus about 30 gram of body 
muscle in their flight. 


These birds must then feed up 
again to gain the body weight 
necessary for the 6500 Km flight 
to the northern breeding grounds. 
It is vital that productive wetlands 
are available for them to use. 


On the island, several perils can 
await the waders. Hunters use 
decoys to lure birds to small 
swamps where they are netted by 
a simple but effective flip-over net 
that is triggered by the hunter 
pulling on a rope. It is estimated 
that some 6000 birds are caught 
alive for sale in the markets of 
Shanghai. The hunting is illegal, 
but tolerated by the authorities as 
it would be practically impossible 
to stop the trade. In return, the 
hunters pass on information about 
any banded birds that they may 
catch or any rare species caught. 


The people who live on Chong 
Ming Dao are very industrious and 
generally make a good living from 
the harvest of various plants and 
animals. Common Reed 
Phragmites australis is harvested 
for use as hut building material or 
mulch. Crabs are dug from the 
mud flats and fishermen net eels 
in the traps they set as the 3 metre 
tides ebb and flow. It is possible 
that the impact of all of this activity 
may effect the habitat necessary 
for the waders, but further study 
will be needed to check on this. 


Some waders such as the Kentish 
Plover and Dunlin may breed on 
the island, but the large flocks of 
waders that appear at the end of 
March only stay for about two 
weeks before moving on. The 
migratory path taken beyond 
China is still largely unknown. 


Dale and his companions 
successfully helped to train a group 
of locals in the capture and data 
recording techniques. He hopes to 
encourage others to attend a return 
trip in the future. The talk given by 
Dale gave a fascinating insight into a 
totally different culture and 
landscape to Australia. The waders 
have been travelling this route for 
thousands of years but it is only in 
recent times that Australian humans 
have begun to follow the same path 
through the Orient. 

O 


VICTORIAN FNC’S 
ASSOCIATION NOTICE 


Howmans Gap Campout 


The annual VFNCA campout will be 
held at Howmans Gap next March. 


Members intending to attend and 
who would like an extra day in the 
wonderful area (ie. arrive Thursday 
6th) are asked to register their intent 
tonight. 


Fraser Island Safari 


John Sinclair who led the Save 
Fraser Island campaign operates 
GO BUSH SAFARIS and visits 
Fraser Is. in August each year. As a 
VENCA safari with John is a 
possibility in 1997, interested 
safarists are asked to register their 
interest tonight. 


Field Studies Workshop 
... Bacchus Marsh 


A six day camp, similar to Anglesea 
in Oct. 1994 is being planned for the 
period Sep 29 - Oct 5 in 1997, at 
Lady Northcote camp. All Victorian 
clubs are being asked to provide 
some basic information so that 
financial viability can be assessed 
and planning can proceed. 
Members interested in attending the 
workshop are asked to list their 
names on a questionnaire tonight. 


For listing your name or for further 
information on the above three 
activities, please contact Dick 
Southcombe on 433 916. 

O 
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MALLEE SPADEFOOT TOAD (Neobatracus sudelli) LARVAE 
(Synonym Neobatracus pictus) IN WYPERFELD N.P. 


by D.F.King 


INTRODUCTION 


During September, 1995, the 
occasion arose for the writer to visit 
Wyperfeld National Park in order to 
continue the collection of 
invertebrates. This activity is 
authorised by Research Permit 
No.956/018, issued by the National 
Parks Service. A particular area of 
interest was the large depression in 
sand dunes known as the Devils 
Pools (AMG 7326 WF 962 630 ). In 
good seasons it contains an 
ephemeral body of water, which may 
consist of one large pool when water 
is plentiful, or two smaller pools, 
particularly as the water dries up. 
Depth is never great , in this specific 
instance the larger of the two pools 
was at a maximum depth of about 
100mm. Total extent of the water 
surface would have been 
approximately 75m°. 


The water itself contained a very high 
load of soil due to the trampling by 
flocks of emu that come to drink. It 
was therefore impossible to see 
directly anything in the water, 
although it was obvious by the 
turbulence taking place that a large 
number of animals were milling 
about in what can only be described 
as liquid mud. Drifting a net through 
the pool revealed the cause of the 
vigorous disturbance of the mud to 
be large larvae (tadpoles) of a frog or 
toad. 


Examination of the larvae indicated 
that they were not very advanced in 
their development. Stage number 28 
(Gosner,1960) was indicated by the 
development of the hind limbs. 


DESCRIPTION 


ቀ Anus is median, the spiracle 
(opening of the gill chamber) is 
situated on the left side of the 
body, not clearly defined 
in the specimens to hand. 


+ A large tadpole with a stout 
body, dark coloured bulges 
laterally at the posterior . 


+ Eyes placed distinctly 
dorsolaterally. 
ቀ General colouration 


medium grey with a few 
darker markings scattered 
over the body. 

ቀ Tail slightly more than 50% 
of total length, upper fin 
speckled, lower fin clear. 


The mouth disc, one of the most 
diagnostic features of tadpoles, is 
shown in Fig. 2. The upper labium 
has three rows of teeth, of these, 
the two lower rows are each 
divided. The lower labium, also 
with three rows of teeth, each 
entire. Jaws are relatively 
thickened, particularly the lower. 
Labial papillae around the oral 
region is entire except for a 
section dorsally central. 


Size appeared quite variable 
between individuals having 
reached the same stage of 
development. The specimen 
illustrated in Fig.1 was one of the 
larger specimens, others were 
only as much as 60% this size. 
Possibly this is due to the 
ephemeral nature of the habitat 
and rapid reduction in food supply. 


DISCUSSION 


Judging by the considerable 
disturbance created by these 
tadpoles there would have been a 
large number of individuals in the 
pools. In all events few would 
survive, particularly considering 
the development stage reached at 
the time of collection (7th 
September, 1995) and the 
obviously rapid decrease in water. 
For those that were able to 
metamorphose and reach sub- 
adult stage, and able to subsist on 


arthropods instead of detritus and 
algae, the sedimental mud of the 
pools would provide suitable habitat 
in which to survive the rigorous 
summer climate until winter and early 
spring rains bring a return to more 
favourable conditions. 


The Devils Pools are well removed 
from any other water source, 
permanent or ephemeral. Thus the 
population here could well develop 
traits, if not having already 
developed, exclusively their own, as 
no new genetic material would be 
introduced over long periods of time. 
The original introduction of the 
population would most likely have 
occurred prior to Europeans' arrival, 
when the Wimmera River flood 
would have on numerous occasions 
reached Lake Bremin and Black Flat 
areas, respectively due south and 
due north of the Devils Pools. 
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Lateral view 
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Dorsal view 
F19.1 Neobratrachus sudelli 


= labial 
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EXCURSION ENFIELD 
STATE FOREST AND 
DEREEL BUSHLAND 
21 JULY 1996. 

... Dennis Greenwell 


We had been given a sample of some 
of the things that might be seen in this 
region, through a most informative 
presentation given by Pat and Bill 
Murphy at our last Plant Group 
meeting. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that 14 Club members 
decided to brave the elements to join 
Pat and Bill on their home turf on this 
cold and wet Sunday morning. 


After meeting with our hosts near the 
Enfield Service Basin and listening to 
a brief introduction to the area, whilst 
sipping our morning tea, we headed 
off for the first of the numerous 
places, that they wished to show us. 


The area had been extensively burnt 
in the bushfires of February 1995, but 
this had caused the vegetation to 
regenerate to an amazing degree. 
Numerous species, notably the 
Lesser Grass Trees and many 
species of orchids put on a show that 
had not been seen for many years, 
although of course, this had been 
most evident during the previous 
Spring and early Summer. Some of 
the plants that were in flower were the 
Dwarf Boronias found growing on 
Beacon Hill and some Correas, 
growing by the side of the road. 


Along one particularly wet and 
slippery track, we came across 
scores .of Nodding Greenhoods and 
later, fine examples of Coral Fungus 
and on the trunk of a eucalypt, the 
most fascinating golden bracket 
fungus that seemed to glow with an 
inner fluorescence in the poor light. 


Away from flora and fungi, there were 
surprisingly few other forms of wildlife 
evident. There were Ewings Tree 
Frogs and Common Froglets calling 
near the Service Basin, a few 
species of ant under rotting logs and 
about 20 species of bird only, the 
least common of which were Jacky 
Winter and Grey Currawong. 


The last stop of the day, was at 
Dereel, which had escaped the 
February bushfires and it was here 
that most of the birdlife was observed. 
After thanking our hosts for their 
interesting company and drinking the 
obligatory cups of tea, we headed 
home, having had a most interesting 
day. 

D 


EXCURSION NOTICE 


..» Diana Primrose 


Lower Chadwick and 
McKenzie Tracks to a 
clearing on the Lerderderg 
River. Sunday August 
18th. 


Transport 

Community bus (put your name on 
the bus list tonight or contact Dick 
Southcombe), or private vehicles. 


8.45 am: Meetat Karingal. Sort out 
transport, car pooling etc. 


9.00 am: Depart Karingal for 
Bacchus Marsh via Bell Post Hill 
and Anakie - geological features en 
route. Short toilet stop at 
Maddingley Park, Bacchus Marsh. 


10.30 am: Assemble Loh Lane at 
the foot of Mt Blackwood. Park on 
sides of the lane before the gate 
into private property. We will divide 
into two groups - “The Wanderers" 
and "The Bush-bashers”. Bird lists 
and plant lists will be available. 


The walk to the river is 
approximately 2 hours from the 
cars. tracks are overgrown in some 
parts and there are some 
washaways. the first half hour to 
the start of Chadwick’s track is 
through open hilly farmland at the 
base of Mi Blackwood, with 
beautiful views over Mt 
Bullengarook, Mt Gisborne and 
Melbourne. 


Some less able walkers (the 
"Wanderers") may choose to spend 
a pleasant day in this area and 
along the first part ofthe track which 
is quite easy going. There could be 
birds, plants and a possible 
kangaroo or two in this area. 


The "Bush-bashers" will proceed to 
the clearing on the Lerderderg River 
as a lunch destination (see map) - 
well worth the walk with birds and 
plants en route. Some sections are 
not very pleasant due to overgrowth 
with a particular species of shrub 
which has proliferated since the 
1983 fires  (botanists please 
identify!). 


3.45 - 4.00: Assemble at cars for 
afternoon tea and review of bird list, 
plant lists and other observations. 
Check all participants have returned. 


4.30 pm: Depart for home. Most 
people will probably wish to go by the 
‘normal’ Bacchus Marsh/Geelong 
road (1 - 1.25 hrs) : 


Special Notes: 


+ Wear long trousers, long sleeves, 
strong walking boots/shoes, hat 
and glasses for protection when 
bashing through overgrown 
sections. Keep well behind the 
person in front to avoid being hit by 
rebounding branches. If wet, 
some sections of the track could 
be slippery. 

You have been warned! 


ቀ Keep to the track - people get lost 
in the Lerderderg! The leader will 
want to count people ‘in’ and ‘out’ 
- so if you are leaving early inform 
the leader and know where you 
are going. if you are not familiar 
with the area stay with your 
group! 


+ There are no toilet facilities past 
Bacchus Marsh. (everyone knows 
never to leave toilet paper lying 
about in the bush). 


+ Bring a day pack to carry lunch, 
water bottle etc. 


+ Anyone planning to join the trip at 
lunch time will find the parked cars 
and will probably find some 
‘wanderers’ along the first part of 
the walk - or alternately walk up Mt 
Blackwood for a birdseye view of 
the gorge and join us for afternoon 
tea. 


+ The park ranger has asked for any 
information we can give on 
sightings of feral animals, birds, 
track conditions etc. We will 
discuss these things at afternoon 
tea. 


+ We can look forward to an 
interesting and enjoyable day - but 
do not ignore the precautions 
above. 
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PLANT GROUP ANNUAL 


REPORT 1995-96 
. . Dick Southcombe 


Our meetings continued to attract 
12-20 members to lecture/slide 
show/ discussion sessions on a 
wide variety of topics, usually 
presented by our own members and 
included Rataceae Family - Chris 
Hose; Local Acacias - Leila Ramsay; 
Local Eucalypts - Winston Huggins 
and Mistletoes - Valda Dedman. 


Our three guest speakers for the 
year were: 


e Jeanette Spittle - Surfcoast 
Shire’s Covenanted Reserves. 
We appreciated Jeanette's hard 
work protecting the  Shire's 
natural environment. 

e Doris Gunn - Salt Tolerant 
Plants. Doris who lives on the 
coast, is a successful propagator 
and very much involved in SGAP. 

e Katrina Harrison - Australian 
Cottage Gardens. Katrina is an 
enthusiastic final year student at 
Burnley, who very ably 
demonstrated the use of 
Australian plants, especially 
basalt plains plants to achieve a 
cottage garden effect. 


The highlight of our year's activities 
was the Botanic Guardian's Project - 
Protection of Remnant Western 
(Basalt) Plain's Grasslands, which 
we completed for the Department of 
Conservation and Natural 
Resources. 


We were required to carry out 
botanical surveys of railway reserve 
Sites at Pettavel, Winchelsea, 
Wingeel and Elaine - a total of 6.4 
km. to consider threats and solutions 
and provide a report. This will assist 
the Department with conservation 
strategies, action statements and 
management plans for these 
minuscule remnant grasslands. 


GFNC members with interests other 
than plants were invited to be 
involved and extend the survey. 
Their observations were added to 
the report. 


A total of 225 plant species were 
recorded. Of the 22 species 
common to all sites, 11 were alien 


and not surprisingly included the 
troublesome weeds - Yorkshire 
Fog, Cats Ear, Paspalum, 
Phalaris, Oxalisand Onion Weed. 


Despite the weeds, rabbits and 
inconsiderate human activity, all 
the sites are significant botanically 
and are worthy of special attention 
and care. Eacn has a particular 
appeal. Wingeel has a diverse 
assemblage of indigenous open 
plain's plants; Winchelsea has an 
extensive area of Kangaroo 
Grass;  Pettavel has an 
indigenous understorey to what is 
essentially a woodland and Elaine 
was notable forthe proliferation of 
Buttercup, Bulbine Lily and Billy 
Button, and a substantial area of 
Tussock Grass. 


Seventy-three site visits were 
made by 13 members who 
enjoyed working on the project. 
Photographs of sites and species 
for inclusion in the report were 
taken by Valda Dedman. Bird 
observations were recorded by 
Bob Preston. Soils of each site 
were examined and reported by 
Dave King who also identified and 
recorded the insects and spiders 
observed. Winston Huggins was 
kept extremely busy identifying 
and recording the plant 
observations. Winston also 
compiled and printed the 28 page 
report plus the many pages of 
photographs. 


Thanks are due to all who 
participated and are especially 
due to Winston for the time and 
effort he gave as Project Leader. 


D 
Keep your eyes open... 


This is the time of year when 
some of our members make 
many visits to Jerringot, for now 
is the time of the return of 
Latham's Snipe. 


In 1992, Gordon McCarthy saw 
60-70 as early as August 151. 


Who will be the first to see them 
this year? Perhaps it will be a 
certain expert lady from Highton 
who uses any excuse to visit 
Jerringot during August- 
September. 


Perhaps it could be you. O 


LIBRARY NOTES 


. . . Betty Moore 


The Bird Observer. June 1996. 

An article by Ellen McCullock on 
harmful effects that the harvesting of 
beached seaweed or other marine 
vegetation, from beaches in 
Southern Australia is likely to have 
on birds and other ecological 
systems. BOCA is urgently 
requesting relevant observations 
from bird watchers covering as 
many areas as possible. 


“The Great Grasswren Gallop” - by 
Elizabeth Lloyd. Three very active 
weeks spent travelling from 
Kununarra to Adelaide with the aim 
of spotting seven of the eight 
species of grasswren. Areas 
traversed included Bullo River 
Station, Katherine,  Mataranka, 
Anthony's Lagoon, Alice Springs, 
Coober Pedy, Moree and Flinders 
Ranges to name but a few - and they 
did achieve their goal! 


Waves Autumn 1996. Newsheet of 
The Marine & Coastal Community 
Network. Do you know that only 
5.2% of Australia’s marine 
environment is covered in Marine 
Protected Areas and that 74% of this 
area is within a single MPA, the 
Great Barrier Reef Marine Park? 


lan Woodland has presented the 
club with a set of National Parks 
Service’s Map Guides covering all 
national Parks in Victoria. These 
maps are available for loan. 


The book, “Living Planet Earth”, text 
by Petr Jakes and illustrated by Adolf 
Absolon is packed with information 
about every aspect of our planet 
throughout its 4.6 billion years of 
existence. It contains full colour 
photographs and diagrams and 
makes fascinating and enjoyable 
reading as well as a very useful 
reference book. 


Thank you, lan. 
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CAMPOUT REPORT 


... Lauris Mathison 


Dunnolly / Koogoora State Park 


The Campout was held from 7th to 
10th June, some members staying 
longer. We were camped at 
“Mataranka” Guide Camp 81 
Goldsborough just out of Dunolly, 
which while not sumptuous, was 
adequate and pleasantly situated in 
typical goldfields bushland. Our 
leader was Dave Brunton, who 
brings his own special knowledge of 
gold and the goldfields to these 
occasions. It proved to be a 
friendly, relaxed and informative 
time, with 12 people present, 
including several members from the 
Creswick Club, and John, a 
prospector friend of Dave's. (What 
happened to the steak and spuds, 
John?) Some folk occupied the 
main building, whilst others set up a 
camping area, complete with a 
cooking fire, adjacent to the 
building. 


Whilst in camp the main attraction 
for the birdos was the treed area, 
down behind the camp through 
which flows Burnt Creek. The 
lorikeets, already paired, amused 
with their antics. Others 
concentrated on Dave's 
demonstration of the method of 
panning for gold, and it was exciting 
to see the tiny specks of gold catch 
the light. It looked easy, but I'm sure 
that was on account of Dave's years 
of experience. Our President really 
absorbed herself in the search; 
down in the creek equipped with 
pan, stool and gumboots! 


The weather was cool, with bursts of 
sunshine; the cool wind being no 
deterrent to outdoor activities. A 
visit to Moliagul, where the 
“Welcome Stranger” nugget was 
found proved to be an interesting 
one, as it was a good birding area, 
as well as being of historic interest. 
Anyone interested in a couple of 
pre-owned Centurion tanks, 
standing in a yard?) 


Our day trip to the Kooyoora State 
Park (Melville Caves area) was 
memorable in that we were in the 
company of a number of very 
knowledgeable people from no less 
than three other clubs, Bendigo, 


Castlemaine and Creswick. They 
obviously took great pleasure in 
sharing their “treasures” with us, 
as did we. These included 
Autumn Greenhoods in flower, 
Grey Mistletoe, which abounds, 
Scented Sundews, and a fairly 


recent discovery, for them, 


Whorled Zieria Zieria 
aspalathoides a medium height 
shrub, growing among the granite 
outcrops. 


After lunching together we drove 
to the summit, and walking 
amongst the granite boulders and 
"caves", we enjoyed a great 
overview of the surrounding 
countryside. Then to an adjacent 


: area, still on the summit, where 


there is a long-abandoned “crystal 
mine” - a water-filled hole in the 
hillside, with quartz gravel spoil 
lying about. This mine was begun 
during the Second World War, 
when “crystal” was required for 
radios and radar equipment. It 
was apparently the totally clear 
form of quartz. 


Our trip to Mt. Moliagul was 
interesting for a number of 
reasons. Firstly for itself, being 
another of those hills from which 
to view the area, but also we were 
able to see the revegetation work 
carried out on the summit by the 
local Land Care Group. Mostly 
indigenous trees and shrubs, with 
Hardenbergia among the rocks. 
An unexpected bonus was 
meeting with a small group of 
members of the Bendigo Club, 
who were picnicking near the 
summit. They led us to a nearby 
area of uncommitted Crown Land 
which they call "Possum Hill", 
where there were acres of flame 
heath in full flower. Quite a 
spectacle! Quite a taste treat! A 
large bracket-type fungus, 
shaped like a bell, on a eucalypt, 
and a male Golden Whistler 
which seemed to stage a display 
especially for the group, made 
this a worthwhile visit. 


Mention must be made of Dick 
Southcombe's contribution to the 
success of the campout. He was 
the Mr. Fixit, when things didn't 
work well, and when the gas ran 
out, Dick was first up in the 
morning, stoking the boiler, 
resurrecting the open fire, and 
lighting the gas lights. Thank you 
Dick and thank you Dave. 

O 


Bird list 


White-browed Babblers 
Southern Boobook (heard) 
Common Bronzewing 
White-winged Chough 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Long-billed Corella 

Black Duck 

Wood Duck 

Australian Shelduck 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike 
Peaceful Dove 
Wedge-tailed Eaale 

Fairy Wren 

Restless Flycatcher 


. Willie Wagtail 


Galah 

White-faced Heron 
Fuscous Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 
Kookaburra 

Masked Lapwing 

Musk Lorikeet 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Australian Magpie 

Noisy Miner 

Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Australian Raven 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Flame Robin 

Scarlet Robin 

Eastern Rosella 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Varied Sitella 

Crested Shrike-tit 
Welcome Swallow 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Brown Treecreeper 

Red Wattlebird 

Golden Whistler 
Woodswallow sp. 


See Lauris’ plant list on 
next page. 
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DUNOLLY / KOOGOORA 
CAMPOUT PLANT LIST 
... compiled by Lauris 
Mathison 


Autumn Greenhood (in flower) 
Flame Heath 
Cranberry Heath 
Spreading Wattle 
Golden Wattle 
Gold Dust Wattle 
Grey Mistletoe 
Harlequin Mistletoe 
Twining Fringe-lily 
Climbing Sundew 
Scented Sundew 
Rock Fern 
Necklace Fern 
Blanket Fern 
Numerous small fern allies and 
mosses. 
Yellow Gum 
Ironbark 
Yellow Box 
Blakeley's Gum 
Red Stringybark 
Golden Everlasting 
Bluebell sp. 
Black-anther Flax-lily 
Dianella revoluta 
Silky Hakea 
Hakea sericea 
Whorled Zieria 
Zieria aspalathoides 
Mountain Grevillea 
Grevillea alpina 
Cherry Ballart 
Exocarpus cupressiformis 
Purple Coral-pea 
Hardenbergia violacea 
O 


What Bird Was That 2 


We were at Limeburner's Lagoon at 
low water with exposed mudflats 
everywhere. 


I caught a brief glimpse of the 
silhouette of a largish bird with a very 
long down-curved bill wading belly 
deep and feeding in the salt water. 
The sun was directly behind the bird 
so no colour was visible. 


A Whimbrel; it seemed so big?. 
You clever birdwatchers would not 
have been fooled like me, but just in 


case you would like to check, the 
answer is in the observation page. 


O 


JULY MEETING REPORT 


. . Roy Whiteside 


Report of illustrated talk of a 
visit to Barrow Island given by 
Graeme Stockton at the General 
Meeting held on 2 July 1996. 


Graeme visited Barrow Island and 
the nearby Monte Bello Islands 
during a three week boating and 
surfing trip in June 1995. The 
region is situated some 60 km 
from the WA coast between 
Onslow and Port Hedland and 
separation from the mainland 
occurred some 8000 years ago. 


Since the establishment of oilfields 
by West Australian Petroleum 
(WAPET) in the 1960s the ecology 
of Barrow Island and the 
surrounding marine environment 
has been effectively preserved 
through the advice of Harry 
Butler. The area is classified as an 
A-class reserve. Permits are 
required to visit this region and a 
strict quarantine is applied to 
avoid infestation by weeds and 
diseases. Enormous oil platforms 
rise out of the sea and wells have 
been sunk over many parts of the 
island. 


Plants 

Vegetation on Barrow Island is 
basically grassland which grows 
on a limestone base. The 
predominant plants are three 
species of Triodias (Spinifex). 
Over 200 species of native plants 
grow in a range of nine habitat 
types. 


Among some of the species 
mentioned or illustrated were 
Ficus (figs), two species of 
Rhagodia (saltbush), nine species 
of Indigofera, nine of Solanum, 
Erythrina vespertilio (Batswing 
Coral Tree), three species of 
Chinese Lantern, two species of 
Ptilotus (Pussy tails) and seven 
species of Scaevola (Fan flower). 
The largest tree is Eucalyptus 
patellaris (Weeping Box). 


Birds. 

110 bird species have been recorded 
in the area. Some of the more 
common ones include Red-capped 
Plovers, Pied Oystercatchers, 
Cisticolas. Osprey pairs nest close to 
the coast and nesting platforms are 
provided as alternatives to sites 
where they would be a threat to 
aircraft close to the airstrip. 


Mammals 

There are fifteen species of land 
mammal (with some of the most 
noteworthy being the Pointy-nosed 
Golden Bandicoot, Spectacled 
Hare-wallaby and Burrowing 
Bettong. There are seven species of 
marine mammals which include the 
Dugong. 


Reptiles 

Forty species of land reptiles and one 
frog have been recorded on the 
island. The largest reptile is a large 
Perentie which can eat small 
mammals. Acommon marine reptile 
is the Green Turtle which uses the 
sandy beaches to rest or as a 
breeding ground. A carcase of one 
of these turtles had been found in 
1995 subsequent to being tagged in 
1989. 


Termites 

There are numerous termite mounds 
of up to two metres high. The 
internal temperature is held around 
30 degrees and close to 100% 
humidity. Termites are the major 
grazers on the island. 


Barrow Island has some magnificent 
coral reefs which are excellent for 
fishing (eg. barracutta, red-emperor, 
coral trout and snapper). Some 
spectacular pictures were shown of 
surfing off the western side of the 
reef. 


Monte-Bello Islands 

Graeme gave a description of these 
low-Iying treeless islands and 
lagoons which lie to the north of 
Barrow Island. This area was the 
scene of nuclear tests inthe 1950s. 
There are notices asking visitors to 
minimise exposure time to harmful 
radiation. 


Dick Southcombe gave a vote of 


‘thanks to the speaker. 


O 
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From our archives 
...1983. 


ቀ The ladies of the club 
conducted a cake stall in the 
Highton shopping centre 
which contributed the 
amazing sum of $507.07 to 
club funds. 


ቀ An excursion to Loch Sport 
yielded 80 plant species. 


ቀ Dave King brought along a 
cockroach in labour to one of 
the meetings. (Ed. 
Fortunately, Dave's career did 
not depend on his midwifery 
skills for the “happy event” did 
not take place until some days 
later). 


ቀ There were sightings of 35 
Orange-bellied Parrots at 
Swan Island and 65 at Point 
Wilson at the same time. 


ቀ 30 Mallard were removed 
from Bluewaters Lagoon at 
Ocean Grove. 

O 


Wattlebirds . .. 


| never thought that | would find 
something nice to write about Red 
Wattlebirds. 


However, during the first month of 
winter two or three of them have 
made three or four visits every day 
to feed on the green aphid-like 
insects under the leaves of our 
Silver Birch. 


Needless to say, every other bird 
has disappeared. Two sparrows 
toughed it out for some time but 
when push came to shove even they 
left. We thought we were to be left 
with an ornithological desert when 
along came a White-plumed 
Honeyeater for his share of the 
insects. 


Finally the feast has ended, the 
wattlebirds have gone and we have 
the New Holland Honeyeaters every 
day as usual. 

D 


Advice to newcomers 
from Barry Lingham... 


It is amazing the birds that you 
may see if you possess patience 
and good observational skills. 


Once again, Ray Baverstock has 
noted many interesting birds from 
his home in Highton with the 
highlight being a Pink Robin 
(female or immature) in his 
garden. 


Joe Hubbard has been seeing lots 
of special birds, mostly within the 
Geelong suburban area. These 
two have years of experience at 
noting the diagnostic features of 
our local birds. 


One key technique is to learn the 
calls of the birds so that any 
unusual calls can be checked out. 
Tapes of bird calls are often 
helpful but nothing beats time and 
practice 

O 


SPACE TO LET 


This space could have 
had your name on it. 


Perhaps you feel that 
you couid not write a full 
page article or longer, 
but you may have seen 
something which would 
nicely fill a little space 
like this (and you could 
do better than some of 
the editor's offerings). 


You have paid your 
subscription so some of 
this space is for your 
use. 
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Members’ Records 


A few members have received a 
publication together with a request 
for a $30 subscription. Some of 
these members are concerned that 
our club may have supplied 
members’ details to another 
organisation. 


The President wishes to assure you 
that any such action would not have 
the approval of the committee and 
she is unable to explain how the 
information was received. 


As Membership Officer, | hold 


sufficient information to mail out the 


magazine etc, as well as your 
telephone number (not silent 
numbers)and joining date. 


This information is only available to 
the committee and is removed from 
our records when a member 
resigns. 


Alban Lloyd-Jones 
Membership Officer 


O 


Cosmos Corner 


Once in a “blue moon” something 
special happens 


In this case it was two full moons in 
the one calendar month, (only one at 
a time of course). 

The one | am writing about occurred 
on the last day of July. 


But what a moon! 


As | cajoled Valerie in an effort to 
make her open both eyes at 6.30am, 
the moon was enormous. At that 
hour it was very low in the indigo 
western sky and the atmosphere 
distorted its image to make it appear 
huge. The two factors combined to 
make it a wonderful sight. 


| am told that this is an explanation 
of the term “blue moon” but do not 
quote me. 


O 
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BIRD OBSERVATION REPORTS 
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A ጨን ib ውው ሚው Mid ee eee 


— compiled by Barry Lingham. 


Observations were submitted by Ray Baverstock (RBa), Barry Lingham (BL), Rachael Keary (RK), Ron Mole (RMo), , Kaye Campbell (KC), Lorraine 


Preston (LP), Joe Hubbard (JH), 
Gordon McCarthy (GMc), 


Australian Gannet 


Darter 

Great Cormorant 

Little Black Cormorant 
Little Pied Cormorant 
Pacific Heron 

Cattle Egret 

Glossy Ibis 

Brown Goshawk 
(White) Grey Goshawk 
Australian Kestrel 


Black-tailed Native Hen 
Red-kneed Dotterel 
Hooded Plover 


Double-banded Plover 
Black-fronted Plover 
Pacific Gull 

Yellow-tail Black-Cockatoo 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Swift Parrot 

Crimson Rosella 


Red-rumped Parrots 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Kookaburra 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Song Thrush 


Scarlet Robin 
Pink Robin 
Crested Shrike-tit 


Golden Whistler 


Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Red Wattlebird 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 


Crescent Honeyeater 
Tawny-crown. Honeyeater 
Eastern Spinebill 
Mistletoebird 

Spotted Pardalote 
Silvereye 

Red-browed Firetail 
Dusky Woodswallow 

Grey Butcherbird 

Pied Currawong 


Little Raven 
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22.6.96 
15.6.96 
14.7.96 
14.7.96 
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22.7.96 
13.7.96 
13.7.96 

7.7.96 
14.5.96 
14.7.96 
14.7.96 
14.7.96 
14.7.96 
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Eastern Park Beach 
North Geelong 

Barwon River (Princes Bridge) 
Fyansford 

Fyansford 

Fyansford 

Freshwater Creek 
Highton (overhead) 
Hospital Lake 
Newtown-chased by Wagtail 
Newtown 

Highton 

Barwon R (Newtown) 
Swan Island 

Hospital Lake 

13th Beach 

Breamlea 

Breamlea 

Hospital Lake 
Limeburner's Bay 
Highton 

Mt Duneed 

Newtown (O/H) 
Highton (1 immature, 1 adult) 
Newtown 

Fyansford 

Fyansford 

Belmont 

Fyansford 

Newtown (singing) 
Highton 

Belmont 

Steiglitz 

Highton 

Queens Park Bridge 
Bannockburn Common 


(male) X Newtown 
(imm) Belmont 
(imm) Belmont 
(male) Newtown 


Newtown (regular sightings) 
Highton 

Barwon R.-pecking at car mirror 
Barwon R (Newtown) 

Highton 

Newtown (small flocks passing) 
Iron Bark Basin 

Iron Bark Basin 

Iron Bark Basin heathland 

Mt Duneed 

Barwon R (Newtown) 

Newtown (regular visits) 
Highton 

Barwon R. (Newtown). 15+ 
Barwon River (Stan Lewis Walk) 
Fyansford 

Highton 

Newtown (regular visitors) 
Newtown (up to 8 per flock) 
Geelong West (carrying stick) 


Claire McCormick (CMc), Peter Hackett (PHa), John Bottomley (JB), Jocelyn Calvert (JCa), Les Barrow (LB), 


JH 
JH 
CMc 
JH 
JH 
JH 
PHa 
RBa 
JB/JCa 
JH 
JH 
RBa 
JH 
LB 
JB/JCa 
GMc 
JH 
JH 
JB/JCa 
JH 
RMo 
RK 
CMo 
RMo 
JH 
JH 
JH 
GMc 
JH 
JH 
RBa 
LP 
JH 
RBa 
PHa 
JH 
PHa 
LP 
CMc 
JH 
JH 
RBa 
JH 
JH 
RBa 
JH 
BL 
BL 
BL 
RK 
JH 
JH 
RBa 
JH 
KC 
JH 


TU From page 10. 


JH Only a Straw-necked Ibis. 
The salt water and the bad 
JH ፡ E 
light was tricky. 


What was it... 2 
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